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For nearly two hundred and fifty years the Carthaginians
ruled the coast and a fringe of the interior, much as the
Phoenicians had done before them; treating the country rather
as a source of revenue than as a theatre of military glory, and
pouring the rich treasures of the Spanish mines into the lap of
Carthage; and no attempt was made to subdue the greater
part of the country until the time of the great Hamilcar Barca.1
But after the Roman successes which brought to a close the
first Punic war, and the seizure of Sardinia by the Senate, and
while the Carthaginians were occupied with the mercenary
revolt which followed in Africa, Hamilcar, consummate states-
man no less than skilled commander, conceived the bold and
brilliant scheme of strengthening his position in Europe rather
than in Africa, as a step to the invasion and subjugation of
Rome, by extending and consolidating the Carthaginian pos-
sessions in Spain.2 Hamilcar, though he quickly overran Baetica,
found it no easy task to vanquish the sturdy Celtiberians. After
over nine years' warfare, and the foundation of the city which
preserves the proud title of Barca3 in the modern name of
Barcelona, he was killed in the retreat after the battle of Bellia
(the modern Belchite) where his Celtiberian ally turned his
arms against him, Spain was not only still unconquered, but
the central and northern provinces were almost untrodden by
the Carthaginians.

Hasdrubal, the son-in-law and successor of Hamilcar, wisely
preferring peaceful to warlike methods, ruled over Carthaginian
Spain for some eight years [228-221] organising and consoli-
dating the Punic Empire, and cultivating the friendship of the
native Celtiberians. The most enduring monument of his sway
was the city of New Carthage,4 lying on a noble bay over against
the Punic capital in Africa, a city which still flourishes, after a
lapse of over two thousand years, as Carthagena. The peaceful
conquests of Hasdrubal were rudely and disastrously checked by
his assassination at the hand of a slave; and his sympathetic
policy was unhappily and abruptly reversed. For the young

1 See Diodorus Siculus, lib. v., cap. 35; also the authorities cited in James*
Gibraltar, cap. i.

3 As to the oath taken by Hamilcar Barca and his son Hannibal, see Polybius,
iii., ii.

*Bark, Hebrew and Arab, Lightning; cf. Bosworth Smith, Cartha$e> cap, ix.,
Lafuente, i., 330.

4 Carthagena : Phcen.,  Carth = city ; gena = new.   Founded in B.C* 228.
Polybius, ii., 13, 36; Livy, XXL, 2.